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ABSTRACT 


Alongside Crass, Poison Girls were the central catalysts for the emergent anarcho- 
punk movement of the late 1970s and early 1980s. Although the work of Crass 
has been subject to an increasing degree of retrospective scrutiny in recent years, 
the singular contribution of Poison Girls to the anarcho-punk rubric has remained 
largely unexplored. Poison Girls shared the anarchist impulses of Crass, but refracted 
their anti-capitalist perspectives through a distinctive anarcha-feminist prism. 
Reflected throughout the canon of the band’s work was a twin focus on the politics 
of gender and of generation which was arguably unique amongst their punk contem- 
poraries. After a short and intensive period of close collaboration with Crass, Poison 
Girls opted for renewed independence and (as the wider anarchist punk movement 
expanded and diversified) began to explore a very different approach to the practice 
of being an anarchist band from the model established by Crass. Willing to break 
with the ‘shibboleths’ of anarchist punk, Poison Girls nevertheless retained a strong 
fidelity to its underlying principles even as they moved away from its more stringent, 
‘outsider’ DIY assumptions. Poison Girls’ own punk practice provides an illuminat- 
ing counter-point to the experience of Crass, and puts into sharp relief the tensions 
raised by the attempt to be anarchist interlopers in the musical mainstream. 
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1. ‘Take the toys from the 
boys’ is the opening 
line of the song ‘Take 
the Toys’ from the 1982 
Poison Girls album 
Where’s the Pleasure? 
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CATALYSTS 


Together with Crass, Poison Girls were the joint catalysts collectively respon- 
sible for the birth of the British anarcho-punk movement of the late 1970s. 
Yet Poison Girls’ decisive and distinctive contribution to the formation of 
anarcho-punk has remained largely unrecognized and unacknowledged. The 
imprint of Poison Girls can be discerned right across the cultural contours of 
the anarcho-punk aesthetic and the body politic of its practice; although the 
traces of Poison Girls’ influence have often been obscured by the sheer force 
of impact of the work of Crass. By the close of 1978 Poison Girls and Crass 
had become close collaborators, together establishing the contours of the 
anarchist-punk challenge to the punk mainstream; producing music, artwork, 
written and visual propaganda, and establishing innovative approaches to 
the performance and presentation of punk. This practice was imbued with 
the shared perception that punk rock was a revolutionary cultural medium, 
antithetical in every way to the pre-eminent commercial, social and political 
expectations of the music business (and to those charlatan imposters within 
punk who sought to co-opt its rebellious impulses in the pursuit of profit 
and alienated celebrity). For the next 3-4 years, as the cultural milieu which 
became ‘anarcho-punk’ mushroomed around them, the two bands pursued a 
shared agenda that sought to defend and extend punk’s revolutionary temper. 
While their musical styles and defining political motifs were very different, the 
common approach (built around a fierce rejection of the norms of the music 
industry; and an embrace of the potentials of the counter-culture) reflected 
the close synchronization of the two sets of artists (Leblanc 1999: 48-49). 

In the autobiographical writings of former members of Crass (Ignorant and 
Pottinger 2010; Rimbaud 1998; Vaucher 1999) the contribution of Poison Girls 
to the wider anarchist punk project, and the intense period of close collabora- 
tion (a defining experience for both sets of artists) scarcely merits a mention.? 
On those rare occasions where Crass’s Penny Rimbaud has retrospectively 
discussed Poison Girls’ worth, his assessment has been effusive; describing 
the band as: 


an absolutely extraordinary group of people led by a very, very powerful 
feminist voice, in Vi Subversa, and a brilliant poet. They were absolutely 
a complete equal to us, on every level. 

(quoted in Anon. 2008) 


Accepting that Poison Girls never attracted the degree of interest and support 
that Crass were able to do, Rimbaud suggests that they ‘probably deserved 
a greater following than we had, because they were talking about the real 
issues’ (quoted in Anon. 2008). The status of Poison Girls within the anar- 
cho-punk firmament currently falls far short of this sense of the band as the 
pre-eminent peers of Crass. That sense of under-appreciated worth has been 
further reinforced by the reluctance of former Poison Girls’ members to be 
drawn out into the public historical, retrospective realm.* 

After Poison Girls opted to work independently once more, in 1981, 
differences in approach soon emerged, which would become more 
pronounced over the next 3-4 years. While Crass became frustrated with 
the constraints of a rock ’n’ roll construct, and pursued ever-darker perform- 
ance practices and advocated more militant and confrontational politics, 
Poison Girls re-evaluated their approach towards the cultural mainstream 


and to the advocacy of the anarchist idea. Forsaking their separation from 
the music industry, Poison Girls sought connection with others outside the 
context of do-it-yourself (DIY) anarchist culture and reappropriated aspects 
of their pre-punk roots in the recreation of a live ‘cabaret’. In the process of 
repositioning the band, many of the shibboleths of anarcho-punk culture 
were set aside, as the ‘outsider’ Poison Girls sought ‘insider’ recognition. 
By the time that Crass wound up operations in 1984, Poison Girls’ efforts 
to reach the wider audience that commercial success would have guaran- 
teed them had already peaked — without a decisive breakthrough. But by 
that point, the distinctions between the world-view of the two most promi- 
nent bands of anarcho-punk had become acute. Crass had remained defiant 
autonomists to the end, rejecting accommodation and compromise of any 
kind, and pursuing a subcultural practice that celebrated the movement's 
independence and ‘otherness’. Poison Girls had shown themselves will- 
ing to countenance compromises to their autonomy as the price of reach- 
ing beyond the ‘comfort zones’ of the underground. Crass’s final musical 
and written statements urged direct anarchist confrontations with the forces 
of authority and the state. In contrast, Poison Girls had embraced a softer, 
subversive motif, seeing humour, whimsy, playfulness and satire as useful 
weapons of choice. Interest in direct, didactic propaganda had receded, with 
Poison Girls articulating none of the endgame millenarianism of Crass. That 
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Figure 1: Hex (Xntrix WEENY 4) 1979. 
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the two founding agencies of anarcho-punk could have moved so far apart 
from each other, and within so short a timescale, is in itself remarkable. 
Understanding the shift from close synergy to sharp separation requires that 
Poison Girls’ perspectives are established on as clear a basis as that already 
afforded to Crass. 


PRE-PUNK COUNTER-CULTURE 


In origins, Crass and Poison Girls shared much in common. Both were formed 
in 1977, yet both only came to wider prominence beyond their own imme- 
diate circles in 1978-1979. The line-up of both Crass and Poison Girls was 
mixed in terms of sex and generation, including younger performers joining 
their first serious band, and older and more experienced musicians and artists 
with long backgrounds in a range of counter-cultural projects. 

Fronted by Vi Subversa, a former cabaret performer and radical artist, 
Poison Girls from the start adopted an approach imbued with a theatrical 
sensibility, something which immediately distinguished them from the rock- 
based approach of Crass. The founding members of Poison Girls were of a 
different generation to that of their audience, and as a lead singer and front 
woman Subversa was more than 20 years older than many of her compatriots. 
Subversa had become a mother in the mid-1960s, and by the latter years of 
the 1970s she was living in what was effectively a ‘band house’ in Brighton. 
Subversa and others of the band had worked on earlier art projects, including 
‘The Body Show’ (luridly described by Brighton fanzine Spitting Blood as ‘a not 
overwhelmingly successful cross between an encounter-group and a freak- 
show’ [Anon. 1977: 6]), the notoriety of which ‘guaranteed full houses for 
every performance’, drummer Lance d’Boyle recently recalled (Anon. 2013). 
The Body Show was ‘notable as the event which brought the original line-up 
of Poison Girls together’ (Anon. 2013). The band’s founders had performed in 
assorted pre-punk musical troupes. Subversa had sung ‘Bertolt Brecht’/‘Kurt 
Weill’ songs in a pub cabaret and at around the same time that Rimbaud and 
other soon-to-be members of Crass were working with Exit (including early 
Poisons bass player Bernhardt Rebours), d’Boyle was working with avant- 
garde outfit Sigmoidascope (Anon. 2013) before the arrival of punk rock 
in 1976-1977 triggered a change in perspective and orientation. 

Although Poison Girls immediately embraced the ethos of punk, from 
the outset their approach to the practice of performance was distinctive, with 
their early Brighton shows described as ‘a theatrical event of make-up, lights, 
rags, noise, vulgarity and poetry quite beyond any ordinary concert’ (Anon. 
1977: 7). A typical punk band they were not. Subversa’s account of the attrac- 
tions of punk rock was unusual amongst the incoming cohort of young punk 
activists drawn into the fray in 1977-1978. She later explained: 


I was energised by the punk stuff and the opportunities it gave me to 
talk about things that were very important to me as a mother. [...] I 
wouldn't have been able to do that if it wasn’t for punk. 

(quoted in Minx 2010) 


It took time for Subversa to acquire confidence in her musicianship and 
stage craft. She recalled later: ‘It took me a year before I turned my volume 
up. [...] I turned the knobs down on my guitar for a whole year. And then, 
suddenly, I thought, “Fuck it! I’m not going to do that anymore”’ (quoted in 


Bayton 1997: 42). Poison Girls became actively involved in the work of the 
emerging, burgeoning Brighton punk rock scene, helping to organize some 
of the city’s key live punk venues and supporting the work of other artists. 
Subversa told Anarchy magazine that the Brighton of the day: ‘was full of places 
for entertainment, but nowhere for young people, nowhere to rehearse or play, 
it was all sewn up. Punk blew all that open again’ (Anon. 1982a: 7). Subversa 
experienced a strong sense of empowerment from the band’s early work. 


I was having a good time, writing lyrics, juggling political issues and 
my own set of values, and thinking, what kind of world is this for our 
children? The band became like a conversation I was having with the 
world. 

(Subversa, quoted in Taylor 1995) 


AGE: SHE’S NOT THE RAGE 


The distinctiveness of the band in generational terms compelled Poison 
Girls to address repeatedly the dynamic between ageing, counter-cultural 
identity and political commitment. Punk’s ‘my generation’ protestations and 
its dismissal (at least rhetorically) of the canon of rock and pop which had 
preceded it, ensured that ‘interlopers’ from previous generations were auto- 
matically treated with suspicion. Subversa remembers ‘people telling us that 
I shouldn’t be there, calling us pensioners. And [the group] all got tarred with 
the same brush’ (quoted in Gibson 1995, emphasised text added). Within the 
punk milieu similar criticism was directed at members of The Stranglers, The 
Vibrators and at other ‘mature’ musicians. Cases of older artists becoming fully 
accepted as legitimate performers in successful punk bands remained few and 
far between; Charlie Harper of the UK Subs would be another rare example; 
and Harper (then in his 30s) would be subject to continual (if usually good- 
natured) ‘piss taking’ in the music press because of his perceived ‘decrepitude’. 
Crass did not escape such prejudice either. Reviewing a gig in Halifax in 1981, 
the NME’s X. Moore thought it legitimate to observe: ‘Crass look old. Pete 
Wright and Phil Free stand stage right and stage left respectively, looking like 
balding professors’ (1981). 

The ‘tolerance’ of older women within punk was even less forthcoming. 
Poison Girls possessed what Jon Savage saw as an ‘initially aberrant line-up 
[...] an early-middle-aged, ascetic “intellectual”, a middle-aged, short and 
plump lady, and a tall, rangey blond with a tiny guitar’ which ‘eventually 
“makes sense”’ (1979: 39). Famous was adamant that any supposed negative 
correlation between age and defiance was an illusion manufactured by the 
powers that be. He told Obnoxious fanzine in 1982: ‘You see, you're allowed 
to rebel when you're teenage — but once you get to 20-22 you're supposed to 
“settle down”. Change will only come when people realise that things don’t 
suddenly stop being wrong when you're 20’ (Anon. 1982b). Famous suggested 
that ‘the ‘generation gap’ is a whole load of crap, and is maintained by people 
who want to divide and rule’ (quoted in Jonjo 1983). Poison Girls’ drummer 
and propagandist Lance d’Boyle told the NME in 1979: 


The really important thing for me is to show that rock music isn’t purely 
something you can do when you're a teenager. It’s not just a revolt 
against your parents and when you're 19 or 21 your ‘phase’ of rebellion 
is over. That’s exactly what it’s not. It goes on, and yes people get tired 
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or compromised or disappear, but we want to show that the life which 
this revolt represents does goes on, can go on and should go on. 
(quoted in Gibson 1995, original emphasis) 


D’Boyle suggests that early exposure of the band left many in the audience 
discomforted and confused: ‘I think the mainly young male audience didn’t 
know what to make of us, a band fronted by a woman old enough to be their 
mum’ (Anon. 2013). Subversa acknowledged the challenges of acceptance: 
‘You're only allowed to be angry and show it when you're young [...] I think 
young people thought I was one of “them” at first sight because I’m older; 
I don’t belong to their generation group’. In the punk debate conducted in 
Sounds in 1982, Subversa asserted: 


sitting round this table I’ve heard people talking about ‘cunts’ and old 
age pensioners right? Well, I mean I happen to have a cunt, and I’m not 
very far off being an old age pensioner, and those are the people that 
are particularly powerless in our society, and for any definition of punk 
to exclude a lot of people who are extremely powerless is an invalid 
definition, and it’s going to leave you as weak as ever. We’ve got to 
make these connections and not keep splitting up. 
(Vi Subversa, quoted in Smith 1982) 


POISON GIRLS 


Figure 2: Chappaquiddick Bridge (Crass Records 421984/2PG) 1980. 


It was not that Poison Girls wanted the difference in age to be ignored, but 
rather they sought to overturn expectations of age, and confound assumptions 
about the erosion of radical commitment over time. After an interview for 
Women’s Journal, Subversa revealed: ‘I’m excited by that: a Mum can read the 
Women’s Journal thing and say “Cor, Poison Girls, isn’t that the band Jimmy’s 
got on the back of his jacket?”’ (Subversa, quoted in Anon. 1982c: 30). At the 
same time, the band accepted the innate passion and energy of the young, and 
had higher immediate expectations of youth than of her generational contem- 
poraries. Subversa explained: ‘Why I like working with audiences that are 
young is that I can still sense — it’s like the smell on bonfire night, woodsmoke 
and explosives — that excitement ... That they’re not prepared to accept what 
isn’t good enough, that they’re not happy enough’ (quoted in Garvin 1984). 


PUNK: GENDER, AGE - AND ACCEPTABILITY 


Punk rock’s feminist credentials, and the gender politics that were encoded in 
punk culture, have long remained matters of both participant and academic 
debate. Some cultural historians argue that the punk movement ‘was one of the 
most inclusive genres of music in terms of gender equality’ (Bradley 2012: 154), 
or even that ‘early punk was a time and place where gender roles were 
discarded, where women were free to do as they pleased’ (Bag 2012: 237)*; 
others stress the ‘numerous contradictory and often retrograde attitudes of 
many punks at the time towards gender’ (Cogan 2012: 121-22). While any 
suggestion that punk possessed an innate, definitional ‘progressive’ approach 
towards the politics of race, class, age or gender has come under intense chal- 
lenge, it remains more widely accepted that punk provided a vehicle for female 
musicians and performers to find new creative outlets and explore new, and 
often empowering, culture codes and mores. Through the use of ‘aesthetics, 
sexuality, performance, lyrics and politics as tools of resistance’ young women 
found new expressive opportunities through punk (Bradley 2012: 156). Their 
efforts to do so could frequently be challenged by the regressive currents 
within punk eager to marginalize or trivialize the contribution of women. 
Such pressures and counter-pressures have compelled female punks to find 
ways to ‘negotiate between their own femininity and the masculinity of punk’ 
and thereby ‘actively resist both the norms of femininity and those of punk’ 
(Leblanc 1999: 20). 

As a result ‘women in punk rock have occupied both important and 
contested spaces’ (Becker 2012: 117). But even in the face of resistance, numer- 
ous female artists seized, with excitement, the potential of punk. The tradi- 
tional impulses of the music business remained keen to cast punk women 
in the traditional rock role of the vixen, the siren and the pin-up; defined 
by the expected standards of youth and beauty, even as the ethos of punk 
itself asserted that ‘women who rejected mainstream notions of beauty and 
acceptability were real women’ (Becker 2012: 120). It was an approach not 
without its tensions as ‘women performers stressed both a new muscular- 
ity and a confrontational glamour’ through their approach to participation 
(Whiteley 2000: 98). The narratives of the rock media expected performers as 
different as Gaye Advert from The Adverts and Debbie Harry from Blondie to 
conform to the expectations of the ‘rock chick’ or the ‘blonde bombshell’. Such 
pressures for conformity were challenged directly in the approach to perform- 
ance adopted by first-wave bands such as The Slits and The Raincoats; by 
the self-image projected by performers such as Poly Styrene of X-Ray Spex 
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he strapline ‘Vi’s 
Squad’ was a pun 
reference to Vice 
Squad, a third wave 
British punk band 
whose own lead singer 
was more comfortable 
in the role of the 
raditional ‘rock chick’, 
but who also projected 
herself as a powerful (if 
much younger) woman 


(Brown 2011; Bradley 2012: 166-74; Reddington 2012; Reynolds and Press 
1995: 306-15) and by female punks who chose their ‘own mode of sexualized, 
desexualized, or antisexual self-presentation’ (Leblanc 1999: 46). 

Yet for Poison Girls, the challenges of acceptance (already made more 
difficult by the band’s uncompromising politics and their rejection of the 
commodification of punk) were made harder by the questions of age and 
generation. Subversa recalled later the strength of the hostility directed 
towards ‘old’ punks: ‘It seemed that to start, as I did, aged 40 was more 
unacceptable than my gender’ (quoted in Reddington 2012: 101). Today 
cross-generational involvement in a mature punk culture now decades old 
is commonplace; and it is equally unremarkable for punk musicians to be 
in their 50s or 60s, and for them to play alongside performers in their teens 
or 20s (Davis 2012). But in late 1970s and early 1980s, ‘youth culture’ was itself 
immature, and lacked the means to make sense of the active participation of 
activists from an earlier generation, with involvement in punk culture more 
often seen as a means to ‘manage the tumult of adolescence’ (Davis 2006). 
That early punk culture frequently appeared bemused by, or actively resentful 
towards, the involvement of older people in its ‘scenes’ is at least explicable; 
however, disappointing and short-sighted it might appear in hindsight. 

With a greater willingness to reach agreement with the commercial 
mainstream than Crass possessed, Poison Girls were often able to negoti- 
ate the minefield of age and gender ‘legitimacy’ to their advantage. Poison 
Girls secured front-page billing in the music weekly Sounds in January 1982, 
highlighting the two-page centre-spread inside that documented the band’s 
recent appearance in Belfast (Waller 1982). The full-page cover image was a 
side-on, head-shot of Subversa; posed with her eyes closed in unselfconscious 
reflective thought.° Powerful and unexpected, it was an image imbued with a 
sense of self-confidence and composure, which stood in stark contrast to the 
usual, frequently sexualized, presentation of young women artists on the front 
cover of a 1980s’ British rock weekly. It was a ‘moment’ that well illustrated 
the persuasive powers of Poison Girls in defining the public image of the 
band. It also reflected the grudging, if sometimes sceptical, sense of respect 
that Poison Girls had secured from at least some writers and editors in the 
mainstream music press. 


POISON GIRLS’ CONNECTIONS WITH CRASS 


Throughout the seven years of the band’s existence, Crass never once consid- 
ered moving from their Dial House headquarters, but, serious about making 
the band ‘work’, Poison Girls agreed to move from Brighton to London, 
settling in a house soon to be demolished to make way for the new M25 
orbital motorway, and in due course to a band residence in Epping, ‘where 
we could live together and work on our music whenever we wanted, with 
room for recording, printing, etc.’ (Anon. 2013). Poison Girls had, through 
dint of several years of wage slavery and hard saving, acquired a modest 
amount of capital with which to underwrite the early activities of the band 
(not a position that the stony-broke Crass were able to emulate). The band 
set-up Xntrix records to showcase their first twelve-inch releases. Subversa 
later explained: ‘We started our own label because no-one, none of the music 
industry, wanted to work with us’ (quoted in YouTube 2013). In contrast to 
the approach of Crass (which asserted autonomy as a principle) this expla- 
nation for an independent practice left open the possibility that Poison Girls 


would have been willing to engage with the commercial sector had the door 
not been closed to them. 

The band self-financed and independently released the twelve-inch 
‘Piano Lessons’ in 1978 (a split release shared with the Fatal Microbes, which 
featured Vi’s children Gem Stone (Gemma Sansom) on drums, Pete Fender 
(Dan Sansom) on guitar), and in 1979 the full-length release Hex. Fender would 
later play with anarcho band Omega Tribe, and Stone with Rubella Ballet. Both 
bands frequently shared the bill with Poison Girls on tours and one-off gigs in 
subsequent years. This phenomenon (of a punk band playing alongside their 
mum’s/son’s/daughter’s punk band) was so extraordinary that it may have 
been without parallel anywhere else in the British punk scene of the time. 

Although few of the young punks listening to the record might have 
made the association, Hex has some of the qualities of a soundtrack for a 
theatrical performance or live art installation, and fewer points of reference 
with the traditions of the rock or pop album. That said it is something of a 
‘concept’ album in the way that Crass’s The Feeding of the 5000 is not. What 
Hex shares directly with Feeding is a harsh, direct, minimalist soundscape; 
the recording and production of the songs is unadorned, simple and unclut- 
tered. Zig-Zag magazine herald the album’s: ‘jagged, disquieting offensive’ 
(Garvin 1984: 33). 

Following Poison Girls’ relocation to London, it was the band’s bass player 
who (after learning of the work of Crass) made first contact and introduced the 
groups to one another. Lance d’Boyle explained to Anarchy magazine in 1982: 


We moved to Epping and rented this house that was going to be knocked 
down; and Crass happened to be living three miles away. They were 
just starting up their own band. We did a gig in Epping, then some- 
one asked if we wanted to play together, and we did. [...] We decided 
to do gigs at alternative venues together and start a new approach to 
gigging. [...] If you go out on your own you have to play with a support 
band, which quite often compromises you severely [...] Playing together 
meant getting rid of all that stuff. 

(Anon. 1982a: 9, punctuation corrected 

from the original; see also Anon. 2013) 


This meeting between two anarchist-identified, ‘outsider’ punk bands 
(immersed in the experience of the counter-culture and radical and perform- 
ance art, comprised of older performers and artists working alongside younger 
musicians, and now attempting to pursue a similar vision and practice within 
the rubric of punk rock) must surely have been as inspiring as it was unex- 
pected. Poison Girls’ Richard Famous recalls, as both bands began to tour and 
perform together, how the practice broke with commercial for-profit logic: 


We were taking 18 people on the road, providing a PA and the whole 
lot — all those gigs were benefit gigs, every one of them, for one thing 
or another, and we got nothing out of them [financially]. We didn’t pay 
ourselves, even in daily expenses. It was possible to do that because of 
the goodwill of all the people involved. 

(quoted in Gibson 1995, emphasised text added) 


The enthusiastic reception for The Feeding of the 5000 had proven to Crass 
that there was an audience eager to hear the group’s work. Yet Crass had no 
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finances with which to underwrite the costs of future record releases. The band 
were determined to operate as autonomous artists, and could not countenance 
compromising their independence. The release of the band’s first seven-inch 
single ‘Reality Asylum’ was paid for by a bequest to guitarist Andy Palmer in 
the will of his recently deceased grandmother. As it became clear that Crass 
Records would operate on a continuing basis (rather than simply be the one- 
off vehicle for the track suppressed from Feeding) the need to secure addi- 
tional funding had become pressing. Poison Girls agreed to provide the loan 
required to pay for the recording costs for Crass’ second album Stations of the 
Crass: effectively Poison Girls were the underwriters who made Crass Records 
a viable project (Poison Girls 2013). 

The context of Crass Records did much to shape how Poison Girls’ form- 
ative vinyl recordings sounded. Southern Studios had already provided the 
venue for the recording of Hex in April 1979, a twelve-inch release engi- 
neered by John Loder and produced by Penny Rimbaud. This combination of 
studio, engineer and producer would become the template for many subse- 
quent releases on the Crass Records label, and provided the framework for 
several Poison Girls’ releases including: the ‘Persons Unknown’ single track 
(February 1980); the Chappaquiddick Bridge album and the ‘Bully Boys’/‘Pretty 
Polly’ flexi (May 1980); and the ‘Promenade Immortelle’/‘Dirty Work’ single 
(September 1980) (see D’Boyle 2014). 
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Figure 3: ‘All Systems Go’ (Crass Records 421984/8) 1980. 


Poison Girls’ previous independent recordings were subsequently 
re-released on the Crass Records label, as the bands’ collective endeavours 
blossomed. Both bands shared the stage at the infamous 1979 Conway Hall 
gig when ‘anti-fascists’ launched an attack on suspected ‘fascists’ within the 
audience, plunging the event into violent chaos. Poison Girls were as incensed 
with the unasked-for intervention of the self-styled ‘anti-fascists’ as were 
Crass. Their position was equally uncompromising: 


Right wing, left wing, people with old and new ambitions for power 
and control. The some old sad, bloody story. Poison Girls want nothing 
to do with these games. We are not there to participate in or stimulate 
gang warfare. [...] The only way out of this shit is for people to resist 
these outside agents. These agents are the system, no matter what they 
say. British Movement, Rock Against Racism, National Front, SWP, all 
support the system of gang warfare while pretending to oppose it. 
(Poison Girls 1979) 


Both bands together experienced the shock and horror of the 1980 Stonehenge 
Festival (when punks were viciously set upon and assaulted by Hells Angels 
gang members). Poison Girls had played the event previously without inci- 
dent, before the attack on punks was unleashed in 1980 and triggered during 
a set by Flux of Pink Indians. D’Boyle reflected years later that: ‘The culprits 
seemed to be a gang of bikers who didn’t want punk and wanted to have an 
acid rock band instead’ (quoted in Anon. 2013). 

In 1980, Crass and Poison Girls cooperated on the ‘Bloody 
Revolutions’/‘Persons Unknown’ benefit single, which raised start-up funds 
for a short-lived anarchist centre in London. Famous recalled later: 


We didn’t actually have anything to do with the running of it. What 
happened was that it lasted for about six months, and then it ran into 
difficulties [...] because the old-style anarchists, or the ‘political’ anar- 
chists as they like to think of themselves, couldn’t come to terms with 
the anarcho-punks, who were a new phenomenon at the time. 

(Famous, quoted in Landstreet 1985: 19) 


The same year, both bands released flex-discs on prominent anarchist punk 
fanzines, with Crass arranging to give away the ‘Rival Tribal Rebel Revels’ 
with Toxic Graffiti, and Poison Girls recording the ‘Bully Boys’/‘Pretty Polly’ 
single for In the City. Between 1980 and 1981, Crass and Poison Girls shared 
more than 100 gigs on numerous tours and one-off benefit concerts rang- 
ing across Britain. In 1982, both bands appeared together at the celebrated 
Zig-Zag squat gig at the mothballed London venue (some time after the two 
groups had parted company). D’Boyle has recalled how strong the affinities 
remained: ‘My main feeling looking back was that it [appearing at the ZigZag] 
was a coming home’ (quoted in Anon. 2013, emphasised text added). 

From the prolific early output of their band, the song through which the 
Poison Girls found most widespread recognition was the single track ‘Persons 
Unknown’ (the ‘double-A’ flip-side to Crass’s ‘Bloody Revolutions’). While 
‘Bloody Revolutions’ explored the competing meta-narratives of social revolu- 
tion, ‘Persons Unknown’ offered a rich, lyrically sophisticated examination of 
the idea of personal identity, suggesting that human beings separate them- 
selves from one another through the adoption of roles, labels and socially 
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constructed identities. Through the relentless narrative of ‘Persons Unknown’ 
Poison Girls urged listeners to recognize that common humanity, assert their 
own independence and at the same time reject the state’s attempts to nullify 
their sense of affinity with others: ‘flesh and blood is what we are, flesh and 
blood is who we are — our cover is blown’. The idea of ‘coming out of hiding’ 
and embracing the personal risks of exposure was one that the band returned 
to through the themes of the Total Exposure tour: 


Invisible people, show yourselves. People in hiding, come out. Say what 
you want. Show who you are. Reclaim the life that is left. We will create 
a new economy. The economy of peace will depend on a currency of 
trust. There are more of us that you think. 

(Poison Girls 1981) 


The idea of unveiling ‘your true self’, beyond of the confines of social conven- 
tion and expectation and outside the frameworks of the nuclear family and 
‘wage slavery’, was one which continued to intrigue Poison Girls for the 
remainder of the band’s life. 


THE POLITICS AND EARLY PRACTICE OF POISON GIRLS 


The politics revealed in Poison Girls’s early releases were, in the context of 
the punk firmament of 1978-1979, extraordinarily distinctive. Poison Girls 
shared the sharp anarchist impulses of Crass, but refracted their anti-capitalist 
perspectives through a distinctive anarcha-feminist prism, which saw them 
give particular focus to the politics of gender, the alienation of nuclear family 
life and the disfiguring impact on human relationships of disempower- 
ing gender roles. Poison Girls’ critique of the ‘war state’ was infused with a 
feminist critique of the Bomb and the systems which underpinned it. 

If The Feeding of the 5000 represents the opening salvo of anarcho-punk 
assault on the state, the war system and the logic of alienated labour for 
profit, Hex’s targets were altogether more personal, intimate and immediate: 
the alienated nature of familial relationships; the oppression, exclusion and 
disempowerment of women; and the struggle to forge genuine open and free 
relationships in a world in which the existing social systems and gender roles 
militated so powerfully against being able to do just that. 

Hex remains an entry without parallel in the canon of early punk. It is 
unthinkable that its political concerns could have been articulated by young 
teenage entrants to punk. Its lyrics critique the experience of family life, 
parenthood and marriage, and explore the alienation and isolation of women 
within familial domesticity. Subversa did concede that the band had a particu- 
lar focus unusual amongst their contemporaries. ‘I suppose if we do special- 
ise’, she suggested, ‘it’s in the domestic connection of violence [...] We’re 
explicit in our opposition to sexism; also we want to familiarise people with 
the violence shown to women and the violence between women and children’ 
(quoted in Anon. 1982b). 

For Hex, Poison Girls’ adopted a simple monochrome sleeve design which 
had at its centre the stylised silhouette of a ‘carrion crow’. The accompanying 
booklet offered a glossy fold-out collage of juxtaposed images, slogans and 
press clippings. Together these delivered a powerful set of visuals, but barely 
hinted at the distinctive approach to graphic design that Poison Girls would 
soon embrace. 


OUR IMPOSSIBLE DREAMS” 
ARE OUR REALITY 

OUR REALITY 

IS QUR IMPOSSIBLE DREAM® 
AN IMPOSSIBLE DREAM 

IS A NIGHTMARE. 


Figure 4: Page from Poison Girls’ magazine The Impossible Dream 
(no 2) 1980. 


In 1977, Crass had adopted a circular logo originally designed by San 
Francisco artist Dave King which was based on the image of the Ouroboros 
(a mythical serpent that consumes its own tail); a metaphorical representation 
of the idea of power consuming itself. Developed at around the same time, 
Poison Girls’ own logo was a re-imagined version of a well-known symbol: 
the ‘yin yang’; much appropriated within hippy culture, in which seemingly 
contrary forces are depicted as mutually complementary. The band re-evoked 
the image in the signature red-and-black palette of anarchism; adding 
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a visual metaphor for motherhood and new life. Crass’ logo was a mono- 
chrome representation of the crushing miseries of cumulative power: it was 
a visual codification of the idea of oppression. Poison Girls’ icon was a two- 
colour evocation of the notions of balance, equality and of rebirth: a visual 
representation of a sense of aspiration. Poison Girls’ graphical approach was 
altogether more ‘colourful’ than Crass’s and more open to the use of humour, 
pastiche and absurdity. This contrast could be seen in the sharp presentational 
differences between the didactic, monochrome, text-driven starkness of Crass’ 
International Anthem ‘newspaper’ and the colourful, satirical visuals of Poison 
Girls’ The Impossible Dream fold-out magazine. 

Elements of the mischievously subversive approach of The Impossible 
Dream were reflected in later record sleeve and tour poster design, which 
would feature photographs of the band (often dressed up in appropriately 
thematic costumes), graphic montages and even visual puns and gags. This 
self-mocking approach found perhaps its clearest expression, in terms of 
record design, through the sleeve of the band’s penultimate single ‘I’m Not a 
Real Woman’ (the title track was, it scarcely needs to be pointed out, wholly 
provocative in intent). The sleeve featured a 40-something Subversa dressed 
as an exuberant can-can dancer. To the band’s delight, many record stockists 
were left nonplussed by this joyous and unexpected juxtaposition of age and 
role, as well as by the single’s ambiguous title. 

In later years, Poison Girls rekindled their interest in explicit anarchist 
design motifs. Recruiting the talents of celebrated anarchist artist Clifford 
Harper (who would also design the sleeve of the miners’ punk benefit album 
Dig This on which Poison Girls would appear) the sleeve of the Songs of Praise 
album featured a signature ‘woodcut’ Harper design, shorn of any of the 
whimsy of ‘Are You Happy Now?’. Harper also supplied a similarly themed 
design for the band’s final twelve-inch release ‘The Price of Grain’. These 
designs were extremely effective, and convincingly rendered, but the reasser- 
tion of unambiguously ‘political’ design choices mirrored closely the band’s 
reorientation to an earlier ‘outsider’ identity. 


POISON GIRLS OPT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


In 1981, Crass and Poison Girls put an end to their close collaborative work- 
ing partnership. The initiative came from Poison Girls alone; and was not a 
parting of the ways sought by Crass. At the time, the public presentation of 
the separation was deliberately low-key, focusing on Poison Girls’ interest in 
reasserting their independence and reclaiming the benefits of autonomous 
working. Speaking during their first fully independent tour since working 
with Crass, Subversa insisted that the change was a mutually beneficial one: 
she suggested that when Poison Girls toured with Crass: ‘people would just 
talk to Crass — they were the main band. People didn’t talk to us. [...] There’s 
now more time and scope for new ideas. [...] And Crass have got more time 
now for what they want to put over’ (Anon. 1982b). 

Conscious of the negative publicity that would follow from any suggestion 
of acrimony or ill-feeling between the two bands, neither partner voiced any 
criticism of the other (initially, at least). Those industry journalists who were 
eager for any ammunition that could be directed towards these anarchist-punk 
intruders would have seized upon any hint of rancour between the two artists 
to pen damaging headlines along the lines: ‘Anarchist punk alliance splin- 
ters’. In this vein, Poison Girls were keen to play down the significance of the 


political and subcultural aspects of the collaboration with Crass, suggesting to 
the NME that it had been largely driven by ‘economic convenience’, and the 
ability to pool costs and resources (Du Noyer 1981: 17). 

Implicit in this explanation was a sense of pride in the identity of Poison 
Girls, and an interest in the ability to present the band’s work in a context 
over which they could assert ‘total control’. There was also a recognition 
that Crass’s rapidly expanding subcultural profile (reflected in higher record 
sales and larger live audiences than Poison Girls had this far achieved) 
risked Poison Girls becoming overshadowed and positioned (in a literal and 
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Figure 5: Front cover of Poison Girls’ magazine The Impossible Dream 
(no 3) 1983. 
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The album documented 
the band’s live 
performance at 

the Lasswade Centre, 
Edinburgh, on 
Sunday 5 July 1981 
(Poison Girls 1981). 


Total Exposure, London: 


Xntrix. XN2003 


figurative sense) in front of another band’s audience. Poison Girls suggested 
in the plainest of terms that: ‘it was becoming clear that Crass’s commercial 
success was obscuring what we were doing’ (Du Noyer 1981: 17). Poison Girls 
would return to Southern Studios to work on the mix for the Total Exposure 
live album and for part of the recording of ‘Where’s the Pleasure?’ but their 
work would never again be mastered by Loder or Rimbaud. 

Now able to march to the beat of their own drum, Poison Girls now began 
to adopt a practice increasingly divergent from anarcho-punk norms. Despite 
their reasserted autonomy and desire to ‘do things differently’, Poison Girls 
did not seek to sever their close affinities with their political punk origins, 
choosing to perform with a variety of bands across the breadth of anarcho- 
punk culture, including Omega Tribe, The Mob, Hagar the Womb, Psycho 
Faction and Rubella Ballet. Subversa spoke positively about the changes in 
audience make-up the bands were beginning to see: ‘There’s a lot of punks, 
and we share a lot and we understand each other. But there’s all sort of other 
people too, all mixing up and talking to each other’ (quoted in Anon. 1982b). 
It was an outward-looking and expansive sense of the band’s modus operandi 
that Poison Girls were keen to build upon. 


POISON GIRLS’ NEW WAYS OF WORKING 


The band’s first vinyl release after their separation from Crass was a live 
recording documenting the Poison Girls’ set on the last night that the two 
groups would share a bill together.° Promoted through the band’s first inde- 
pendent tour, the October 1981 Total Exposure album, with its unadorned 
live sound, ‘see-through’ sleeve and clear vinyl disc, was a metaphor for 
the band’s new sense of openness and directness (the risks of ‘total expo- 
sure’ being the polar opposite of safety and obscurity afforded to ‘persons 
unknown’). Total Exposure was a strongly didactic offering, unambiguously 
positioned within the anarcho-punk canon. Showcasing the edgier, sharper 
punk material from the band’s repertoire, the record was anything but easily 
listening. An NME reviewer complained that the ‘harshness and the ugly 
texture overwhelm any seeds of tenderness’ (Hill 1981: 41, original empha- 
sis). Poison Girls were already committed to exploring a warmer, less spartan 
sound palette. 

Several months earlier, Crass had released the band’s third full-length 
album (after a gap of two years), and the first since the separation from Poison 
Girls. Rimbaud suggested later that Crass’s sexual politics ‘although force- 
fully expressed in all our past albums, had largely been ignored’ (1998: 127). 
As a result, the band had judged the time right ‘to launch a feminist attack’ 
(Crass 1986). In contrast to the broad lyrical sweep of the band’s earlier 
LPs, Penis Envy presented a sharply focused and sustained anarcha-feminist 
critique that ranged from the personal to the systemic, voiced exclusively by 
Crass’s female vocalists. What went unremarked at the time was that Crass’s 
foregrounding of feminist concerns and gender politics had occurred only after 
the breach with Poison Girls; more closely realigning the political priorities of 
both bands in relation to the themes of sex, sexism and women’s liberation. 
Had this reorientation of focus come earlier in Crass’s work, it’s conceivable 
the working relations between the two bands might have evolved somewhat 
differently. With Crass able to sell significantly greater volumes of records 
than Poison Girls, the relative popularity of Penis Envy when compared, for 


example, to the sales of Total Exposure meant that Crass’s take on the politics 
of gender was more widely ‘heard’ within anarcho-punk culture than Poison 
Girls’ own.’ 

Yet Total Exposure signalled a turning point in the history of Poison Girls. 
The band’s next full-length release was a very different affair, and a testament 
to how far Poison Girls were intending to reposition the band. The album 
Where’s the Pleasure? was a richer and more personal work (that also featured 
a posed studio shot of the band on its front cover: a further illustration of 
the process of ‘coming out’) and, through a set of far softer musical motifs, 
set out to explore issues of entrapment, failure, frustration and duplicity in 
romantic relationships, as well as wider political issues, including the align- 
ment between gender and militarism. The reorientation was a conscious act. 
Famous explained to Anarchy journal: ‘We're changing what we’re doing from 
a very raw sound to a smoother sound, but maintaining lyrics which actually 
mean something’ (quoted in Anon. 1982a: 8). As well as being a clear feminist 
challenge, the album’s title was, without question, also a backward-looking 
rhetorical reference to the stern, seriousness of anarcho-punk culture. The 
band was implying that subversive cultural practice could embrace the ideas 
of fun and of hedonism, as well as the projection of righteous anger. 

Poison Girls toured extensively, performing with artists from within and 
without the punk scene. Regularly sharing the bill during this period were 
Rubella Ballet, a Day-Glo costumed, anarcho-punk-pop band, who operated 
at the opposite end of the anarcho-punk spectrum to the black-clad polemi- 
cal Crass. As Subversa’s daughter Gem Stone played guitar in Rubella Ballet, 
mother and daughter were touring together; an extremely unusual situation 
for a punk band of any hue. Poison Girls also regularly performed with Omega 
Tribe, featuring Subversa’s son Pete Fender. Parent—child relations were not 
without challenge: 


It was uncomfortable I think. I did have pink-ish hair [...] and I didn’t 
look like normal mums were supposed to look when they were at 
school. I think that that was difficult for them. [...] There was quite a 
strong element of competition between us. [...] I didn’t mind so much, 
‘cos it was alright, I could even take credit for my kids. But from their 
point of view it was difficult, I think. They didn’t feel comfortable about 
it, but at the same time they did have mixed feelings because they knew 
that we were sharing something, and they learnt a lot and they met 
people of their own age, and they came on tours with us and had a 
whale of a time. 
(quoted in Minx 2010) 


Poison Girls worked with a variety of artists (from within the anarcho-punk 
fold and without) on the 1982 anti-war benefit compilation Wargasm (a project 
arranged with the No Nukes, the anti-nuclear musicians’ group that Crass 
found so completely unacceptable). A press conference (held in a nuclear 
bunker in London) generated widespread press interest (beyond the music 
weeklies) including an illustrated feature in The Guardian. The presence of Vi 
Subversa at the event attracted the attention of journalists not aware of the 
Poison Girls’ work, and the press were not slow to dub Subversa the ‘punk 
mum’ (an attribution she immediately objected to): 


7. Penis Envy reached 
the top of the MRIB 
Indie Chart on its 
release and remained 
in the charts for 26 
weeks; Total Exposure 
peaked at number 
three, and surrendered 
its chart presence 
after seven weeks 
(Crass 1981). For details 
(see Lazell 1997: 52, 176) 
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Poison Girls later 
dismissed the episode 
‘The punk debate in 
Sounds was a farce!’ 
they told Exposure 
fanzine (Anon. c. 1983). 


. In1995, Cooking Vinyl 


would release the 
comprehensive CD 
retrospective 
Statement - The 
Complete Recordings 
and the Real Woman 
compilation sampler. 


I hated that. I really hated that. I didn’t like the tag ‘Mum’. Perhaps it 
was a weakness in me that I didn’t take it on more positively, but I felt 
that it accentuated the difference between us and the fears that there 
might be between us and all that sort of parental stuff. That isn’t what 
I was there to do. I wanted to be there as a person in my own right, 
joining in the fun and making music, and exchanging ideas and being 
where the action is. 
(quoted in Minx 2010) 


Subversa gained wider recognition with the punk milieu as a (atypical) punk 
protagonist. She was invited to join other prominent punk artists including 
Beki Bondage (Vice Squad), Jello Biafra (Dead Kennedys), Mensi (Angelic 
Upstarts), Colin Jerwood (Conflict), Attila The Stockbroker to debate the 
meaning, currency and longevity of punk in the celebrated ‘punk debate’ in 
Sounds in December 1982. Subervsa insisted on a perception of punk as ‘a 
reaction to power isn’t it? It’s a reaction of the powerless’, but did not clinch 
the argument around the table (Vi Subversa, quoted in Smith 1982).8 

But despite their determination to strike distance between themselves and 
the ‘expectations’ of anarcho-punk, Poison Girls separation from that milieu 
remained intentionally incomplete. As Crass were to do in 1982, Poison Girls 
played the Belfast Anarchy Centre on Sunday 20 December 1981 (with doors 
opening at 1 p.m.) with The Defects and Dogmatic Element. The band was 
also still targeted by thugs of the far right who saw few distinctions between 
Poison Girls and the remainder of the anarcho-punk scene; at Carlisle in 
December 1982, for instance, the band, Rubella Ballet, local organizers and 
fans first repelled an invasion by rightist thugs and after the gig, fled in the 
band’s vehicle just as a far larger group returned to attack the venue. 

After some initially tentative explorations of new ways of working, Poison 
Girls began to more consciously pursue a new creative approach. Subversa 
expressed the frustration with the limitations of the original punk template: 
‘Increasingly it was a strait-jacket, a constriction that things had to be 
presented in a certain way’ (quoted in Anon. 1982c: 30). 

The band brought in Tom ‘tom’ Barwood as a dedicated live sound engi- 
neer, a nod to professionalism uncommon amongst sibling anarchist artists in 
the scene. A more contentious part of the band’s rethinking was the decision 
to bring in Martin Goldschmidt (who would later found the Forward Sounds 
and Cooking Vinyl record labels) to become what was effectively the band’s 
business manager, tour organizer and press and publicity agent.’ The band 
was concerned though that Xntrix Records simply lacked the resources to 
project and secure the profile for their work in the way that Poison Girls now 
wanted. In an attempt to overcome this, the group signed a new contract with 
the independent Illuminated Records (in which the publishing rights were 
retained by Xntrix Records), releasing the singles ‘One Good Reason’ (1983) 
and ‘Are You Happy Now?’ (1983), consciously aimed to secure radio-play 
and greater exposure for the band, and offering more nuanced social and 
political messages. Subversa was explicit about the ambition: 


I'd love to get played on the radio, not just because of selling records, 
although I won’t deny I’m interested in selling records, I mean if we 
don’t sell enough records to pay for our last [release] we've all got to sell 
the house that we live in. But the other reason I want to get on the radio 
is because of those bloody housewives. I wish to God I’d heard the sort 


of things I’m saying on the radio 20 years ago because I would have 
wasted far less of my life. 
(Vi Subversa, quoted in Smith 1982, 
emphasised text added) 


Famous accepted that ‘One Good Reason’, the band’s first single in three 
years and sharply different from its didactic predecessor ‘All Systems Go’ 
(1980), was ‘superficially a pop song. For the recording, the band had recruited 
‘a producer for the first time and consciously tried to make it widely accessible’ 
(quoted in Fitzgerald 1983: 27).'° The A-side contained a mischievous refrain, 
which returned to ask: ‘What’s a song like this doing on the radio?’ The single 
was a commercial flop, and — much to the band’s frustration — was rarely, 
if ever, heard ‘on the radio’."' Lance d’Boyle suggested to ZigZag magazine 
that the single’s mischievous message had been blocked by the station’s gate- 
keepers: ‘What we got back was that DJs thought that we were pulling some 
kind of trick’. The juxtaposition ‘made them feel paranoid, I think’, suggested 
Subversa (quoted in Garvin 1984: 33). 

The ‘blatantly poppy sound’ (Neer 1984: 6) of the follow-up ‘Are You 
Happy Now?’ was presented (in another ‘accommodation’ to the business 
practices of the music industry) in an extended twelve-inch version as well 
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Figure 6: ‘Are You Happy Now?” (twelve-inch version) (Illuminated Records 
ILL 3112) 1983. 
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‘Paul Ellis has toured 
extensively as keyboard 
player with such acts 
as Hot Chocolate & Billy 
Ocean and was Musical 
Director for Alison 
Moyet’s live band 

Paul also worked for 
Penny Rimbaud’s Crass 
Records and appeared 
on Christ, The Album 
amongst others’ (http:// 
aural-innovations.com/ 
stonepremonitions/ 
history/family.htm). 


Sales of the ‘One 
Good Reason’ single 
(IHuminated ILL 23), 
as recorded in the 
Alternative Chart, 
were significantly 
below those of the 
band’s previous single 
on Crass Records. 
‘One Good Reason’ 
peaked at number 12, 
and remained in the 
chart for six weeks. 
‘All Systems Go’ (Crass 
Records 421984/8) 
had entered the 

‘top ten’ and helda 
position in the chart 
or eleven weeks 
(Lazell 1997: 175). 
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as the traditional two-track seven-inch, increasing the potential of the single 
reaching the lower strata of the singles chart. The lightness of the melody and 
arrangement juxtaposed sharply with the corrosive timbre of the lyrics, and: 
‘the thought of all the lonely people, making you cry — ‘cos you're lonely too, 
lonely too inside ...’. The single posed the questions: 


Well are you happy now? Are you satisfied? Are you happy now? Did 
you get what you wanted? 


Despite their best efforts to position and promote it, the single was a second 
commercial under-achiever for the band. In parallel with their efforts to breach 
the charts, Poison Girls were rethinking their approach to live performance 
‘trying to push back what people expect of us, that we’re not just a whole line 
of bands coming up, there’s something else going on’ (quoted in Anon. 1983: 
14-15). Dispensing with many of the assumptions of the ‘rock gig’ template, 
the band’s shows now took the form of the cabaret (a throwback, in many 
ways, to the band members’ pre-punk roots). Touring ensembles that Poison 
Girls put together were intentionally eclectic: two-piece bands Akimbo 
(keyboard and vocals) and Toxic Shock (bass, saxophone and vocals); poets 
and spoken-word artists Mark Miwurdz (an improvisation-based story teller), 
Benjamin Zephaniah (who had just released his first single and album), Joolz 
and Seething Wells; comedians Tony Allen and Ben Elton, and many others 
(Anon. 1983: 14-15). The reorientation towards this nightclub cabaret style of 
performance successfully increased the number of younger and older women 
attending Poison Girls’ shows and connecting to their music, yet still retained 
the loyalty of the broad sway of the band’s original punk following. ZigZag 
magazine judged that ‘more women are listening to Poison Girls, [and] that 
those women are older than those who listened five years ago. But as old as 
the oldest Poison Girls? Not nearly, and that disappoints’ (Garvin 1984: 34, 
emphasised text added). 

At this time, Crass’s political temper was darkening (reflected in the lyrics 
and soundscapes of the Yes Sir, I Will album and the ‘You're Already Dead’ 
single) and in the renewed absolutism of the band’s approach. In Crass’s 
narrative, the arrival of the year 1984 confirmed the realities of the dystopian 
nightmare outlined by Orwell, and was evoked as an historical endpoint to 
be feared and confronted. In contrast, Poison Girls’ 1983 ‘Big Brother Tour’, 
while it evoked the fin de siécle of anarcho-punk, did so in a satirical way, 
depicting Big Brother as a figure to be mocked and made-fun-of as well as an 
icon of tyranny. And while Crass’s principled anti-statism would have made 
the idea unthinkable, Poison Girls were willing to join the bill at ‘protest’ 
concerts organised and funded by the Ken Livingstone-run GLC (Greater 
London Council) in the months running up to its abolition; gigs which 
were (by the band’s own standards) extremely well paid, but which were 
crafted to showcase the leftist ‘anti-Thatcher’ agenda of the GLC’s Labour 
administration. 

Despite clear evidence that the band’s efforts to reposition itself had led 
to increased acceptance and greater opportunities in the music sector (and 
an enlarged audience for the band’s ideas), sustained mainstream success 
continued to elude the band. Even with the encouragement of the music 
press, record sales stubbornly refused to soar. Following the release of ‘Are 
You Happy Now?’ and with the follow-up album only part-recorded, Poison 
Girls were dropped by Illuminated Records (Famous 2014). The band would 


turn once again to their own Xntrix Records label to provide the imprint for all 
subsequent releases. 


THE ‘OFFENDING ARTICLE’ CONTROVERSY 


Poison Girls were embroiled in one further controversy involving Crass, 
concerning the release of a single by the band Conflict on the Corpus Christi 
label in 1983. As the number of artists interested in recording on Crass Records 
increased, Southern Studios owner John Loder (who managed Crass’s busi- 
ness operations) secured an agreement with Crass to launch the new Corpus 
Christi label, which issued its first single in 1982. This new label was to oper- 
ate at a semi-detached distance from Crass, yet release work by bands in 
broad alignment with subculture’s principles and musical styles. 

Anarcho-punks Conflict had released “The House that Man Built’ EP on 
Crass Records, and Loder saw future potential in the band’s punk aesthetic 
and musical style. Crass’ Steve Ignorant shared vocal duties with Colin 
Jerwood of Conflict on the title track of the Corpus Christi ‘To a Nation of 
Animal Lovers’ single, which took as its central lyrical theme the questions of 
animal liberation and animal rights. 

Commissioned to contribute a short essay for the sleeve, Subversa authored 
a piece which drew parallels, through a revenge motif, of the exploitation of 
animals and the treatment and social position of women. Famous suggested 
that the deliberately provocative article had been ‘written as a mischievous 
piece, in the context of the anarcho-vegetarian elite, who [...] were getting 
into sort of a moral trip’ (quoted in Landstreet 1985: 5). It concluded in forth- 
right terms, presenting a violent ultimatum to those men who did not address 
their personal responsibility for the exploitation and ‘dehumanization’ of 
women. Subversa explained: 


I was angry because of a certain complacency that I felt was creeping into 
one of the issues that are part of liberation, namely the animal liberation 
movement [...] And no-one was making the connection between the 
oppression of animals and the oppression of women. [...] I just wanted 
to say something to [...] all those lads who were kind of congratulating 
themselves on their liberationism, and could not see what was going 
on between themselves and young women and each other. [...] And I 
know that a lot of people were upset at the image of a woman castrating 
a man, or having the fantasy. 
(quoted in Landstreet 1985: 5) 


On seeing the artwork, Crass made clear to Loder the band’s fulsome rejection 
of the essay’s political message, and its threat of retributive violence (however, 
metaphorical). Rejecting it as a reprehensible reworking of the themes of the 
infamous 1967 SCUM Manifesto, Crass exercised a previously untested veto 
and the article was removed from the sleeve. Poison Girls were indignant 
at the implication that Crass were unwilling to have the transgressions and 
shortcomings of anarcho-punk culture in so critical a sphere publicly chal- 
lenged. As part of the fallout, relations between the two bands collapsed 
completely. Famous recalled: 


Because of that piece, Crass, the band that we’d worked with for two 
and a half years, sent all our records back, all our artwork back. [...] 
They were manufacturing and distributing our records at the time, 
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Relations between 
members of both 
bands were not 
publicly repaired until 
the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall anti-lraq War 
concert in 2001, hosted 
by former members 
of Crass, during which 
Subversa (then living 
abroad) was invited 
to appear by specially 
recorded video 


and they put everything into a taxi and sent it round to our house. 
Didn’t talk to us about it; didn’t say anything. [...] And it was dumped 
on our doorstep when we were on tour. 

(Famous, quoted in Landstreet 1985: 5, 19) 


Poison Girls made no attempt to hide their view that this was an act of politi- 
cal censorship. The band circulated their own version of the statement (now 
dubbed ‘The Offending Article’). A side note in the margin of the flyer asked: 
‘Whodunnit?’ (as in, ‘who pulled the article?’), an direct reference to the 1983 
Crass single of the same name (1983). 

The Crass-Poison Girls controversy aside, the contents of the ‘Offending 
Article’ remained extremely contentious within anarcho-punk circles, and 
Poison Girls were repeatedly force to defend the article from criticism: 


I think that, in terms of the imagery that was used, the fact that it’s 
misunderstood is because people don’t want to read it properly. We keep 
getting told that it says ‘All men are butchers’, which it doesn’t say; it 
says ‘All butchers are men’, which is a completely different statement. 
(Famous, quoted in Landstreet 1985: 19) 


The band then recorded the statement with a musical soundtrack, releasing it 
on the band’s Seven Year Scratch retrospective, and offering it for inclusion in 
Conflict’s Animal Liberation Front benefit compilation This the ALF released 
on Mortarhate Records in 1990. Crass, meanwhile, did not comment publicly 
on the controversy; and the mainstream music press opted to ignore, rather 
than to make malicious capital at anarcho-punk’s expense from, the schism. 
The earlier break with Crass had been heralded by Poison Girls’ growing 
desire to reclaim their independence. This second rift was a direct conse- 
quence of sharp political disagreement around questions of radical feminism 
and the limits of political polemic.” 


1984 AND FUTURE PAST 


The meme of 1984 had remained central to the narrative of the original wave 
of British anarcho-punk, driven by the temporal synchronicity with Orwell’s 
novel and reinforced by Crass’s insistence from the very beginning that the 
year would herald the band’s end. The trigger for Crass’s dissolution was the 
decision of rhythm guitarist and artist Andy Palmer to leave the band. With 
the exception of the early exit of an ill-fitting hippy guitarist, the line-up of 
Crass had remained unchanged between 1977 and 1984, and there remained 
a strong correlation between the collective identity of the band and the contri- 
bution of each member: so much so that Crass suggested that they had not 
seriously countenanced carrying on after Palmer’s departure. Poison Girls’s 
view differed. The band was based on the core trio of Subversa, Famous and 
d’Boyle, with other musicians joining and leaving the line-up as the band 
evolved. In particular, Poison Girls recruited seven separate bass players in 
total over the course of a decade. Famous conceded as early as 1983: ‘we 
have had several bass players — most leaving to do other things than music’ 
(quoted in Anon. c. 1983). By 1984, family commitments, most pressingly the 
need to look after ailing parents, meant it became clear that drummer Lance 
d’Boyle was, in his own words, ‘seriously impeding the progress of the band’. 
D’Boyle was replaced on the drum-stool by Agent Orange, but remained 


closely involved with Xntrix Publishing and the work of the band (quoted in 
Anon. 2013). In 1984-1985, the band recruited new keyboard player Synth 
Ethics (opting not to replace her when she later left). There was a much less 
of a precious sense than Crass appeared to have about the innate connec- 
tions between the band and its members. Poison Girls’ core (Vi and Richard) 
survived numerous changes in line-up in a far more relaxed style. 

Released in 1984, the well-received ‘I’m Not A Real Woman’ single 
(an Xntrix release) retained the exuberance and subversive humour of the 
Illuminated singles, but signalled a return to much of the band’s earlier 
practice and motifs. Although Poison Girls would survive Crass by some five 
years, their retrospective double-album Seven Year Scratch, released in 1984, 
became the first of the anarcho-punk canon, (Crass’s own Best Before 1984 was 
not released until 1986). Both albums titles spoke to the idea of the passage of 
time and, specifically, the time span in which things were seen to have worth 
before turning sour. 

After the experiments during the brief period with Illuminated Records, 
Poison Girls appeared to make conscious effort to reassert their earlier, more 
explicit anarchist agenda and orientation. Determined to support causes as 
varied as the Stonehenge festival and the 1984-1985 Miners’ Strike such clear 
agitprop styling marked a return to earlier practice. In its perspectives, mood 
and tone (if not directly its musical motifs) ‘The Price of Grain’ is far closer to 


Figure 7: ‘One Good Reason’ (Illuminated Records ILL 23) 1983. 
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the restless and angry rhetoric of the band’s first full length release Hex than 
to the warm, sensuous musings of Where’s the Pleasure?. 

As Poison Girls continued with their efforts to break-in to mainstream 
music culture what worked to the band’s firm advantage was that they were 
a far more ‘acceptable’ group of political artists than Crass had been: less 
absolutist, more able to countenance compromise, and willing to work along- 
side artists outside their direct political—cultural milieu. The band made best 
efforts to find a way into the music business and onto the airwaves, leverag- 
ing Subversa’s celebrity to secure unexpected publicity outlets for the band. 
In 1985, Subversa appeared on BBC Radio 4’s Women’s Hour and in the same 
year as a guest panellist on the cultural and current affairs radio roundtable 
Start the Week. But such appearances, valuable as they were, did not herald a 
breakthrough for the band in terms either of sales or prominence. 


STATE CONTROL AND ROCK ’N’ ROLL 


Poison Girls’ attempt to enter the terrain of the music business mainstream 
(by courting radio play; dealing more proactively with the music press; and 
consciously marketing the band) ultimately proved unsuccessful: certainly 
in commercial and arguably just as sharply in political—cultural terms. Those 
efforts were concentrated into a very intensive two year period, after which 
the band again repositioned themselves. During 1985-1986, the band discov- 
ered they had ‘slipped back into the underground from which temporarily 
they had been pulled’ (Gibson 1995). 

By the close of 1988, Xntrix Records had been wound up, taking most 
of the Poison Girls’ back catalogue with it, and members of the band were 
working on a number of side-projects. Smaller Poison Girls tours contin- 
ued, with Subversa and Famous sharing the stage with a variety of rhythm- 
sections; but exposure was proving harder to sustain and momentum was 
eroding. Critics had repeatedly criticized Crass for their obstinate refusal to 
countenance any compromises in their approach, their rigid punk sound and 
their take-it-or-leave-it absolutism. Many of them posed the same essen- 
tial counter-factual: if only Crass could recognize the need to dilute their 
DIY purism, to reach beyond the punk milieu, then their message could 
be transmitted to a far wider audience beyond the anarcho ‘ghetto’. In this 
view, the orthodox anarcho-punk ethic could only ensure the ‘glorious isola- 
tion’ of the ‘converted’. In many respects, Poison Girls’ desire to reposition 
themselves outside of that punk matrix was the application of just such an 
outward-looking approach. 

In pursuing this, the band did have a number of factors working in their 
favour. After 1984, British punk (in both its mainstream and anarchist vari- 
ants) had begun to resettle in the subcultural margins, but popular interest 
in the work of bands who had emerged from the early years of ‘post-punk’ 
persisted. Poison Girls were a recognized part of that milieu, thought of 
alongside artists such as The Nightingales, The Cravats and others. The band’s 
widespread acceptance in the music press (although no longer benefitting 
from the so-much-better-thought-out-than-Crass comparison) persisted. 

Throughout the group’s life, Subversa remained a charismatic and 
distinctive front-woman, and the band won significant press coverage from 
her media-savvy interview style. The band’s acceptance of the umbrella of 
mainstream campaigning organizations, their willingness to join the bill of 
regular rock gigs, opened doors to opportunities that their promotional and 


management staff tried to exploit to best effect. Although some traditional 
punk supporters had drifted away over time, Poison Girls retained the loyal 
support of many of those who had followed the band over the previous five 
years; and their ‘heretical’ approaches to design, branding and the live circuit 
had won them new adherents. The band had often shown themselves to be 
particularly shrewd in using ‘pop’ platforms as soapboxes for their own politi- 
cal messages; and in doing so could amass evidence that might demonstrate 
the effectiveness of their ‘in-it-but-not-of-it’ music business strategy. 

But there were other factors that significantly hampered the band’s 
endeavours. Subversa’s distinctiveness was a key asset in the band’s abil- 
ity to project itself as both unusual and remarkable, but in dealings with the 
media it was hard to move beyond the acceptance of this as novelty. A frus- 
trated Richard Famous challenged the media’s representation of Subversa as 
an oddity. ‘Vi isn’t a freak any more than anyone who won’t confirm to pre- 
determined roles is a freak’, he told Exposure fanzine (c. 1983). Subversa and 
the other older members of the band remained a difficult sell in an industry 
still dominated by the superficialities of youth. This was, of course, anything 
but in the band’s direct control, yet it remained a powerful constraint on the 
band’s push for acceptability and recognition. 

Poison Girls remained an anarchist group throughout the band’s life, 
but it remained difficult to reconcile that fact with a strategy, which sought 
to maximize commercial appeal — especially as the goal of chart success did 
little to dampen that anarchist temper. As the fallout from ‘The Offending 
Article’ had made clear, Poison Girls’ articulation of anarcha-feminism 
could, at times, seem intended to polarize and highlight difference, rather 
than celebrate the value of tolerance and diversity within the anarchist 
conspiracy. Subversa had also voiced her rejection of radical ‘separatism’ 
within the women’s movement, declaring, in the opening poem of ‘Voodoo 
Pappadolla’ on Songs of Praise: ‘I don’t believe in sisters against the men; 
my sister has betrayed me yet again’. The resurgence women’s movement of 
the mid-1980s provided one natural audience for Poison Girls (despite the 
mixed gender of the band), but while agitprop performers from the anarcho- 
punk scene such as Toxic Shock (who played extensively with Poison Girls, 
Conflict and others) identified directly with this constituency, Poison Girls 
retained a critical distance. 

A counter-cultural current which Poison Girls did identify with directly was 
that of the festival travellers. Released shortly after the infamous 1985 police 
assault on the convoy of travellers en route to a planned festival at Stonehenge, 
which became known as “The Battle of the Beanfield’ (although that mistak- 
enly suggests that there were two sets of combatants locked in battle; rather 
than one set of aggressors attacking a group of non-combatants), ‘The Price of 
Grain’ twelve-inch single featured an excoriating attack on English Heritage 
(curators of the stones) and an uproarious defence of the Stonehenge festi- 
val.'* With Crass having wound up operations, it fell to Poison Girls (the other 
anarcho-punk catalyst with roots in the pre-punk counter-culture) to rally to 
the defence of a signature event in contemporary British hippy culture now 
under direct attack from the authorities. Poison Girls’s impulses over the fate 
of the Stonehenge festival and its supporters were as laudable as they were 
natural. But the empathic identification with a traveller community under 
siege spoke to the continuing pull of the band’s outsider anarchist identity, 
and was not an alliance likely to increase the wider popular appeal of a band 
seeking insider status. 


13. Despite the attack 
by Hell Angels that 


Poison Girls, Crass, Flux 


of Pink Indians and 


their supporters had 


endured at the 
Stonehenge festival 
in 1981, Poison 
Girls’ loyalty to the 


premise of the festival 


remained undimme 


d, 


and the band returned 


to perform there in 
future years 
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The band reformed for 
a single gig in 1995, at 
the London Astoria ll, to 
celebrate Vi Subversa’s 
6oth birthday. 


It could be argued that in exploring their commercial options Poison Girls 
did not make a sufficiently decisive break with their independent DIY roots: 
that they were too tentative and cautious. Illuminated Records were a small 
‘indie’ label, with a roster of sympathetic new wave artists under contract. 
But the start-up possessed few of the industry resources with which to lever- 
age the profile (or secure the radio airplay) of a band with chart ambitions. 
Famous recalls: ‘when Illuminated tried to plug the singles they were met 
with a stonewall’ (2014). The decision to approach Illuminated (rather than 
one of the specialist subsidiary labels of the pop mainstream) was a clear indi- 
cation of the resilience of Poison Girls’ affinity with anti-commercial practices. 
The tensions were obvious. There was the dilemma writ large: ‘despite their 
attempts to move into mainstream pop [...] Poison Girls remain a band of the 
underground’ (Grantham 2003: 11). Subversa made clear, to No Nukes Music 
fanzine in 1981, the band’s contempt towards ‘political’ bands willing to sign 
to major labels: 


if a band signs up to EMI or whoever it is, that’s actually putting their 
profits into weapons. I mean that company is part of the same parent 
company that’s actually making the electronic stuff in bombs.... [...] 
once a band signs to one of the major labels they can’t actually be anar- 
chists any more, even though they might sing about it. They might be 
an anti-war band, or a Marxist band, but they’re cashing in on it being 
‘in’ to be political. 
(Vi Subversa, quoted in Anon. 1981: 6; 8) 


The band remained frustrated that they secured ‘precious little support from 
within the traditional music business. We were alone amongst bands of our 
ilk, in not being even offered a Peel session’ (Famous 2014). The band wound 
up in 1989, playing their final gig in Zagreb. By the end Poison Girls appear 
to have felt their demise went largely unnoticed (they had not had a record 
contract nor secured a new commercial release in several years), though had 
continued to tour extensively and across Europe. The winding-up of the 
band was, Poison Girls considered, met with ‘industrial strength indiffer- 
ence’ (Poison Girls 2013); something which did not reflect the regard in which 
the band was held by their large and diverse fan base built over the course of 
the previous decade.“ 

Poison Girls’ were a genuinely remarkable band. The challenge they posed 
to the expectations of gender and generation in ‘rebel music’, in the context of 
the early punk explosion and in the decade that followed, was startling. Their 
determination not to be obscured by the popularity of Crass; their willingness 
to establish themselves independently afresh, and the creative and personal 
risks that the band took on in breaking the new norms of anarcho-punk, set 
them apart. Their insistence that political propaganda could embrace humour 
and self-mockery, as well as righteous anger, and their belief that a band’s 
musical motifs should be expansive and experimental, not narrowly prescrip- 
tive, distinguished them from many of their anarcho-punk peers. That the 
band found the ‘freedom’ of independence from the shackles of punk had its 
costs is hardly surprising, especially as anarchist allies outside of this punk 
culture were often few in number (something which can only have reinforced 
the resilience of Poison Girls’ identification with their rebel punk roots). 

The disappointments of the band’s brief incursion into the musical main- 
stream (an insurgency that sought to keep Poison Girls’ anarchist credentials 


in tact) suggests that the prescriptions of anarcho-punk’s critics were simplis- 
tic. There was, in truth, no guarantee that political punks willing to ‘move 
beyond’ the ‘isolation’ of DIY, and engage with the cultural mainstream, 
would find that either critical or commercial success awaited them. That 
dichotomy was a false one. In the end, it seemed that rock ’n’ roll, much like 
state control, was still run by clever men. 
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